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DESCRIPTIVE WRITING. 


“What is your strong point?” says the 
managing editor to the applicant for a place on 
the staff. If the applicant has enjoyed as much 
as a year’s experience and wants the place 
badly, he will answer promptly: “ Descriptive.” 

Since the newspapers began to be more than 
a daily record of events, since the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of journalistic writing ceased 
to be brevity, it has become more and more 
necessary every year that the reporter should 
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have a abdnibine power for describing 
what he sees. Conciseness is still demanded, 
but it is the conciseness of short, suggestive 
sentences rather than the briefest possible 
account of an occurrence. The reporter, there- 
fore, who was sent from the Sum office to get 
the details of a cattle auction, and began his 
stickful of report by telling how “Twenty 
Jersey cows swirled their tails in the air,” and 
then noted the prices that these attractive 
animals brought, did his duty in a model fash- 
ion. He suggested a picture of a commonplace 
event that was so interesting, so surprising, 
that I doubt not every purchaser of the Sz 
read the whole item to see what it was about. 
I use the word “commonplace” under protest, 
for it does not seem to me that any event should 
be commonplace ® a newspaper man. Every- 
thing visible can be made interesting by ade- 
quate description, and an ordinary incident 
loses its commonplace character when a reporter 
busies himself with trying to see how its thread- 
bare aspect may be burnished with romance, 
and a new interest in it conveyed to the reader. 

But I need do no more than to suggest to 
writers the demand for descriptive writing 
which good papers make; and the effect it has 
upon the reader, its advantages, and similar 
considerations may be omitted here; for we all 
know that descriptive power is in demand, and 
that the reporter who is a recognized descrip- 
tive writer gets the “fat” assignments. What 
it is important for all of us to study, is how to 
acquire a descriptive style that will make our 
stories marketable. I write from the point of 
view of a ‘“‘space-man,” but salaried reporters 
have strong reasons for learning to do good 
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work inasmuch as they have captious editors to 
please and reputations to make. It is possible 
that I may be able to suggest a point or two 
that will help newspaper writers in cultivating 
this important feature of their work. 

Positively the first thing to accomplish in the 
Study of descriptive style is the complete 
elimination of the writer’s individuality. With 
the first instructions of the city editor to the 
new man— “Write your copy on one side of 
the sheet only,” — comes this prohibition : “ On 
no account use the pronoun ‘1’.” That is the 
terse way in which the city editor says : * Elimi- 
nate your individuality;” and it may seem for 
a moment as if it were altogether unnecessary 
that I should call attention to it. But the 
avoidance of the first person in narration is the 
slightest step toward suppressing one’s per- 
sonality. We must prevent our views from 


finding expression, or from coloring our work. 
That this is no easy task we all know, and that 
few succeed in accomplishing it, is made evi- 
dent by the remark made to me not long ago by 


a well-known and successful journalist of New 
York: “There is nut one newspaper man ina 
hundred who can do real descriptive work.” 
This was a candid, deliberate judgment based 
on twenty years’ experience. It is essential, 
then, to be the unmoved observer of events; 
never to be a participant in them; to see things 
exactly as they are without regard to possible 
motives which may have produced them. It is 
not our business to deal with motives, but 
rather to present men’s acts, gestures, dress, 
appearance, so graphically that the reader will 
be incited to supply such motive as may suit 
his own bias. 

I know that many men and women will rebel 
at the extreme to which I insist on carrying 
this canon of newspaper style. “It is manifest- 
ly unjust to our own geniuses,” they will say, 
“to suppress them so mercilessly. We will not 
say that it is the province of the journalist to 
lead, to elevate, but it certainly is proper that 
the reader should have the benefit of the 
analysis and the judgment of the trained 
observer. But most of all in pursuing this 
absolutely impersonal line of work our futures 
will be compromised, inasmuch as the tendency 
will be to incapacitate us for holding and ad- 


vocating personal convictions. This work 
makes merely well-developed machines of us.” 
I have no little sympathy with this protest, and 
I give it consideration here in order to put the 
stronger emphasis on my argument. 
trying to acquire a descriptive style. Why? 
Because there is money in it. To get the most 
money possible out of it we must cultivate such 
a style as shall be inoffensive to readers of any 
bias, and salable by reason of its interest 
That style can be acquired only by the sacrifice 
of everything that tends to draw attention to the 
impressions of the writer. 

There are two general kinds of descriptive 
writing available to us, —the suggestive and the 
detailed. Both require at once an imaginative 
temperament and keen observation to do well. 
In the suggestive, however, the observation is 
antecedent in order of work, and the imagination 
constructive, creative, and second in order of 
work. That is, the writer watches men; sees 
what they do and how they do it; instead of 
telling what they did and how, he uses his 
observations as data and constructs suggestive 
sentences that convey the picture in the rough 
to the reader who, meantime, is not conscious 
that anything is being described to him. This 
kind of description is a high grade of work, 
and is invaluable in relieving and brightening a 
report of legislative or judicial proceedings, or 
of public meetings. To illustrate: I remember 
an account of an important debate in the 
Assembly at Albany last spring. Speaker 
Husted was taking an unusually prominent part 
in the affair. The roll was finally called amid 
impressive silence, and the reporter wrote that 
“it was so still that the conflict between the 
speaker’s red scarf and the emerald pin in it 
could be heard.” The process of work and the 
effect produced are plain: First, the reporter 
saw the pin and the scarf and was struck by 
their lack of harmony; he did not. describe 
either article, nor did he say they were in bad 
taste; nevertheless, from the data his imagina- 
tion constructed a sentence that conveyed at once 
and distinctly the impression he received from 
the combination. To the reader it is a delight- 
ful touch, suggestive of the picture, and it does 
not occur to him that he received a transcript 
of the writer’s impressions. 


We are 
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In the detailed style of description the imagi- 
nation is first in order of work, and the obser- 
vation secondary and constructive. The re- 
porter intent upon doing this class of work 
must approach his subject with his fancy 
stimulated to catch the significance of the 
slightest detail in a man’s acts, dress, words 
and manners, and even in the circumstances of 
the situation. When he catches, as in a flash, 
a frown, a nervous rubbing of the chin, an 
abstraction in the expression, anything that 
seems to tell a tale of the man’s thoughts, his 
observation comes into play to receive, like the 
dry plate of a camera, an indelible picture of 
the frown, gesture, or what not. After that, 
memory and an accurate use of words are all that 
is required to reproduce the scene just as it 
occurred. This ought to be a comparatively 
easy style to acquire, and though many good, 
sensible people decry its use, it nevertheless 
pays — financially. 

This style is most available for reporting the 
doings of prominent men and women in whom 
the whole country is interested. It requires a 
good memory, for if one stops to jot down notes 
he will miss something, and thus spoil the con- 
tinuity of his description. To show how valua- 
ble to newspaper writers this style may be, I 
will say that I have many times written a half- 
column of literal description of what it took a 
man or woman less than five minutes to accom- 
plish. I do not defend the taste that demands 
this kind of writing; I make no claim to literary 
excellence in such work as I have done in this 
line; but I have yet to record the first instance 
where an article of mine written in the detailed, 
“just-how” style has failed to sell. I wish, 
indeed, that the world would admire the peep- 
ing of a chicken as it does the caroling of a 
nightingale; that we might all of us sing our 
heartfelt little songs and be recompensed with 
a castle in Spain, —though a corner house on 
Fifth avenue would do for me; I sometimes 
wish that I were the only man in the world who 
knew how to read, for then I would not have to 
write for a living; but all these things are not 
in harmony with the commercial spirit of our 
times, and to my mind the style that makes an 
article salable is the style to cultivate. And 
it is well to remember that this style is justified 


from an artistic point of view by the wonderful 
romances of Zola, and that many another writer 
of this century has developed it to an admirable 
excellence by deftly combining its objective 
features with a strong current of subjective 
treatment. 

It seems to me I hear a copy editor: “ Wind 
it up, Burton, and let the rest go!” But I 
cannot let the rest go, for this style of writing 
brings with it a great temptation, to call atten- 
tion to which may be the most valuable feature 
of this article. Roughly stated, the temptation 
is to give free play to the imagination and 
describe things that did not occur. 

“Go out,” says the city editor, “and get a 
column of sketches of incidents on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge.” 

And the bright writer obediently hunts up an 
antagonist for a game of billiards and does not 
go near the bridge. In the loneliness of his 
lodgings he draws graphic pen pictures of inci- 
dents from the fertile resources of his brain, 
and his stories pass muster. Now this is not 
a serious error. The stories are plausible, just 
what might have occurred, and possibly more 
interesting than those that do occur; but I 
always feel as if the actualities, literally de- 
scribed as I saw them, are better than the 
figments of my fancy, and as a matter of labor, 
easier to do. I may invent good stories, but I 
may lose the sight of two bare - headed, ragged 
urchins with their arms about one another’s 
necks, walking happily along a brick pavement, 
as unconscious of the crowd as if they were in 
the solitude of green fields. The seriously 
objectionable use of this freedom of invention 
comes in reports of public events. I have no- 
ticed that many reporters feel that to make de- 
scriptive matter tell, the facts must be large 
and in themselves striking. This is a vital mis- 
take, and those who make it unwittingly injure 
their own work and lower the standard of jour- 
nalism, For instance, several reports of the 
returning of the verdict in the Sharp trial de- 
clared that the court room was crowded. It 
was not so. Twice as many people could have 
found places in the room had they been pres- 
ent. Now it would have made exactly as fa- 
vorable an impression on the editor, and the 
public, to give the actual facts; and it would 
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have made more space, too, an argument that 
few reporters can withstand. Again, in a re- 
port of the same event a statement was made 
that lawyer Stickney leaped to his feet and de- 
manded that the jury should be polled. Dra- 
matic and interesting, but what were the facts? 
Mr. Stickney seemed stunned by the verdict, 
though of course I did not say that in my re- 
port, and as he failed to stir, Judge Barrett 
asked him if he would like to have the jury 
polled. Slowly he rose with his hands in his 
pockets, looking dazed, and said — nothing. 
The judge repeated the question, and Mr. 
Stickney pulled himself together and answered 
with a simple affirmation. The reporter may 
have lost the actual fact in taking notes of 
something else, but I fear he had a mistaken 
idea that more interest is aroused by the dra- 
matic than the truthful. Yet it seemed to me 
in this instance that the truth was far more im- 
pressive than any exaggeration. 

I suppose I am writing from a house with a 
good many glass windows liable to breakage 
should any one study my reports. I remember 
that in trying to brighten a dull court scene 
once, I made the justice, a man of ponderous 
dignity, “look abstractedly at a last year’s fly 





frozen on the ceiling,” when there was no fly 
there. But the judge did look abstractedly up 
at the ceiling; there was no definite point in 
its monotonous whiteness on which I could fas- 
ten as the thing he looked at, and I said to my- 
self that if a fly had only had the sense to 
freeze to death in the court-room, he would 
undoubtedly have chosen just that spot. I con- 
sider such touches legitimate, for they render 
more distinct the really significant action of the 
parties described; but when it comes to modi- 
fying the action so as to involve its real 
significance in the change, I should enter a 
prohibition. 

It seems to me that I never received a more 
valuable suggestion than was conveyed in a 
remark of the journalist from whom I have 
once quoted. He said: “It is unpardonable 
nonsense to use such phrases as ‘the scene 
that followed was indescribable,’ or ‘the confu- 
sion defied description ;’ for there is nothing in 
the world that cannot be described. No scene 
ever defied description, or ever will; for if a 
writer has eyes he can tell what he saw; if he 
cannot, he has no business with the pen.” 


F. R. Burton. 





REPORTERS AT WEDDINGS. 


My paper is the leading one in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and caters to the best elements of 


society. I say “my” paper, for every reporter 
considers the interests of the paper that employs 
him equal to his own, and sometimes greater 
than his own. We dote on weddings and so 
do our subscribers. If a marriage ceremony is 
to occur in the evening we often print the par- 
ticulars the afternoon before, saying that “ Miss 
So-and-so wil/ wear cream-colored satin and 
diamond ornaments.” This pleases our readers, 
who can enjoy the wedding better after reading 
the programme, and prevents our morning con- 
temporary from gushing too much over details. 

I called at a house that had been the scene 
of a wedding, the other day. A sister of the 


bride fluttered about me, nervous, excited, and 
so afraid that something would be left out. She 
pointed with pride to a tableful of card baskets 
and fruit knives as the wedding gifts, which 
she thought perfectly lovely, and which I was 
obliged to describe as “numerous and attrac- 
tive.” Privately I thought it the scraggiest 
collection of wedding presents I ever saw. 
Just as I was leaving she simpered : “1 suppose 
you want our initials.” I didn’t want them, 
but took them under protest. As the gate 
clicked behind me she shouted: “Will you 
send us a paper?” and I was obliged to admit 
that I would. I was afraid to, however, as the 
compositor set up the name of the bride 
“ Lillie” instead of “Lettie.” 
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Many of the weddings that are so minutely 
described by the daily press, are written up 
before the affair takes place, and the report is 
kept for the proper time. A reporter will find 
it much easier to call to see the bride on the 
day of the ceremony. Then he will get a cor- 
rect version of costume, guests, music, recep- 
tion, etc., whereas if he waits he will probably 
be unable to find two persons who will agree 
upon the shade of the bride’s dress. Brides 
are usually very voluble and take delight in 
showing a newspaper young man their array of 
beautiful gifts. If you can get out without 
agreeing to publish the whole list, you are 
lucky. 

Not long ago I called on a bride the morning 
of her wedding day and was cordially received 
by the young lady in curl papers. If you go in 
the morning you will always catch them in curl 
papers. Everything went on swimmingly till I 
came to the presents. I could see that the 
bride, the bride’s parents, and the bride’s aunts 
were bound to have a list of the gifts printed. 
I deprecated such a thing as in bad taste, for I 
knew we had barely a quarter of a column to 
spare for the whole wedding, and I dwelt 


zealously on the propriety of giving them only 
a general mention. The family was urgent, 
but I flattered myself I had won them over at 
last. The account of the wedding appeared, 
but the next day one of the ushers brought in 
a list of the hundred or more articles with the 
modest request from the groom that the “en- 
closed list be printed in your valuable sheet.” It 
took the city editor a good half hour to induce 
the usher to carry back the list and a few ideas 
on the wedding present business. 

As a general thing it is best to speak of the 
wedding presents only in a general way. When 
a corporation, firm, society, or prominent official 
makes a presentation, it is well to mention the 
fact, and sometimes the groom’s gift to the 
bride and the gifts of the parents may be men- 
tioned. Even the provincial weeklies are get- 
ting out of the custom of saying: “ Mrs. Deacon 
Jenkins gave an elaborate pin-cushion.” 

People interested often invite reporters to 
attend the ceremony and write it up, but it is a 
mistake to suppose the reporters often accept 
such invitations. Their reports are in type, 
nine cases out of ten, hours before the ceremony 
takes place. Frank W. Boland. 





MY FIRST NOVEL. 


—_——_—_ 


Safely stowed away, in so secure a hiding- 
place that it will never again be found except 
by moths, a certain book lies, in darkness and 
in silence, gradually accumulating mould and 
mildew. It isa little, thin, cloth-bound book, 
heavily leaded, and chock-full of the longest 
words which the English language contains. It 
is the last book of its kind, and there will never 
be another like it. Saving myself and its pub- 
lisher, no one knows that it ever existed, and as 
it was my good-fortune to hunt down and burn 
nearly the whole edition, there is no danger that 
what I am now writing about it will ever come 
under the observation of any one who remem- 
bers it, except the publisher whom it saddened. 
From my earliest childhood, until I was 


thirteen, there was no end to the flowery stuff 
which my indefatigable pen produced, and 
which my partiality denominated as stories, 
sketches, and legends; but never in all this time 
did I attempt a novel. 

Having spent the greater part of my child- 
hood and youth in a sick-room, actual observa- 
tion had taught me less than nothing of life; 
and all of my ideas of people and things were 
drawn from books, of which I was a tireless 
reader. It was not, in fact, until I was about 
sixteen that I gained anything like a clear con- 
ception of any other than book-folk; and as I 
saw these constantly overhauled and criticised, 
in widely differing ways, by reviewers — before 
I began studying flesh and blood creations — I 
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do not think it strange that my early notions 
concerning the world were a little vague and 
mixed. 

It seemed to me that critics must be a very 
much wiser set than novelists, and I used to 
wonder why it was that no one wrote the sort 
of books which the former were always main- 
taining should be written. 

About five months before I was fourteen, a 
happy thought struck me: I would write a 
novel which should come squarely within the 
compass of the rules and laws laid down by 
reviewers. I had a lot of scrap-books which 
were pasted full of such reviews as I had been 
able, from time to time, to obtain, and to these 
I now gave diligent study, and, of course, I at 
once struck more contradictions than there are 
stars in the sky. 

It was up-hill travelling, and over the rockiest 
road I ever followed; but I went into it with all 
of the quenchless fervor and enthusiasm of in- 
experience. 

Some critics held that many otherwise excel- 
lent books were spoiled by either too ambitious 
or too fantastic titles; and to avoid this, I 
named my story “Mary and John.” Another 
critic, then a power in the book-world but now 
forgotten, declared that most novels were 
written in too short and commonplace words, 
and that Mr. Dickens often used “a dozen 
monosyllabic words where one long word would 
have done better.” Deeply impressed by this, 
I enriched my vocabulary with every long word 
which I could find in my lexicons and in my book 
of synonyms. It is easier to imagine the result 
than to describe it! 

To escape the common outcry about the over- 
use of adjectives, I lifted up so religious a 
guard against them that there was not one in 
the whole book. Long stories being decried in 
many quarters, I kept “ Mary and John ” within 
a limit of thirty thousand words. Finding many 
objections to complex plots, I chose one which 
was the personification of simplicity. There 
was, also, so much said about the more or less 
sensational character of numerous widely read 
novels that I held all such tendencies so severely 
in check that the outcome was dull enough to 
suit the prosiest prude. 

In short, 1 aimed to miss everything that 


critics complained about. I succeeded —and | 
missed everything else of any account at the 
same time. My purpose was to write a novel 
that reviewers could not censure for any of the 
critical reasons for blame which they generally 
found effectual, and I carried out my intention 
so admirably that no soul of them ever men- 
tioned the book at all. 

When the last page of what I was certain 
would be a brilliant literary success, was written, 
I took my book to a publisher, to whom I ex- 
pounded the ideas and principles which had 
governed and influenced me throughout the 
course of its composition. He listened to me, 
very deferentially, until my platform was fully 
explained, and then his attempt at answering 
me was checked by an attack of coughing and 
choking which I have always attributed to sup- 
pressed mirth, though Ae accounted for it ina 
way which was not so severe a commentary 
upon me. Whatever the cause was, the dis- 
turbance took him out of the room suddenly. 
When he returned, several minutes later, he 
found it next to impossible to maintain his 
gravity. He did not even examine my man- 
uscript; but he suggested that in approaching 
other publishers I had best say nothing about 
my peculiar theories concerning the making of 
novels. 

“Publishers do not take kindly to new 
things,” he said, “and it is not advisable to arm 
them with a club which they are apt to use 
against you. With me, of course, it would 
make no difference, but you cannot count on 
being clearly understood by every one else.” 

What a world of irony was covered by the 
sweet smile which accompanied this pretty 
speech! 

The next publisher did not care to invest in 
new books, but he was quite willing to bring 
out “ Mary and John” if I would pay all of the 
costs of publication. Without further inquiry, 
I accepted his terms, and in a month the book 
was in covers. The day of publication was 
also my fourteenth birthday, which circum- 
stance I hailed as a lucky omen. 

I had now known Bayard Taylor for some- 
thing over a year, and as he had several times 
remarked that in “three or four years” I might 
try my hand at writing a book, I thought it ad- 
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visable not to say anything to him about “ Mary 
and John” until it was published. 

When the first copy of my performance was 
placed in my hands, | sat down and read it over 
at least a dozen times without stopping to take 
breath between readings; and each time with 
increased appreciation and satisfaction. ‘Then 
I picked up my pen and wrote, in large letters, 
across a sheet of legal cap, 


Dickens, 
Thackeray, 
Reade, 
Lytton, 
Vanderpoole ; 


and fell to wondering how soon the world would 
set about grouping the five names in the same 
way. My reflections were interrupted by the 
sudden and unexpected entrance of Mr. Taylor. 
There was a peculiar expression on his face, 
and a copy of “ Mary and John” — which I had 
just sent him — in his hand. 

“Why did you do this without consulting 
me?” he demanded, with an unusual display of 
warmth; and then, without waiting for my 
answer, he dropped into a chair and began 
reading the book which I was so sanguine 
would win me immortality. 

I had read and re-read the story of how Dr. 
Johnson had scanned the manuscript sheets of 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” and how 
the sad-visaged author had seen the forecast of 
his book’s success in the glow of satisfaction 
which came over the grim old doctor’s face as 
he read those magic pages; and now, I| thought, 
was history about to repeat itself. 

But as I watched Mr. Taylor’s face, I saw 
something: else than the Johnson glow come 
over it; and this something else, too, was of a 
character which soon made me _ forget the 
Johnson and Goldsmith dream altogether. The 
first chapter, apparently, was the only one which 
he read the whole of, though he skimmed the 
rest of it through, much more closely than it 
deserved. As he approached the end, I had 
considerable anxiety as to what his first words 
would be: judging by the look on his face, they 
were likely tou be unpleasantly ugly. But, for 
all he had every right and reason to be enraged 
and angered, he only repeated his unanswered 


question, and in the calmest and kindest voice 
imaginable. 

“Why did you do this without consulting 
me?” And he had to repeat his question for 
the second time before I had regained posses- 
sion of my normal faculties sufficiently to 
answer him. 

“| wanted to surprise you,” I said. 

For a moment he was silent, and a quiver 
went all over him as if some dynamic internal 
force was about exploding him. 

“ You have carried your point, then,” was his 
comment, and jumping up and putting “ Mary 
and John” in his pocket, he walked out of the 
room and left me alone. It was the supremest 
solitude I ever knew. Since then I have been 
alone in Sahara, and in the Himalayas, but 
these never once paralleled my being left alone, 
after so complete a letting down, with “ Mary 
and John.” 

The first, and also the only, edition of “ Mary 
and John” was one thousand copies, about a 
third of which I sent out to reviewers. For 
the next six months, I watched and waited, 
eagerly and wistfully, for press-notices; but not 
one ever came. My friends were too merciful 
to say anything, and strangers, of course, would 
not devote newspaper space to anything so 
nearly symbolic of another kind of space. It 
may be extremely dreary for a woman to wait 
for a lover who never comes; for a common 
soldier to wait for epaulettes which are never 
given him; or for a middle-aged prince to sigh 
each morning because an abnormally healthy 
mother is keeping him from the throne to which 
he aspires: but the thing which is drearier than 
either of these is for an author to watch for 
book-notices which are never printed. 

Long before these six months were over, the 
true inwardness of what I had done fully 
dawned on me, and I formed a religious de- 
termination to make amends for it. I burned 
every copy of “Mary and John” which was 
left in the publisher’s hands, had every one re- 
called and burned which had been sent out on 
sale, begged back and burned every one which 
had been given to my friends, and picked up 
and burned every copy which had wandered to 
the accessible second-hand book-stalls. This 
last part of the atonement, however, was not so 
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easily or so speedily accomplished, but was ex- 
tended over a period of more than ten years. 
In fact, several years after I thought that 
“Mary and John” was unmistakably deader 
than “old Marley,” I was fairly turned into ice, 
one hot July day, by having a “book anti- 
quarian ” fish me a copy of “ Mary and John” 
out of the most hidden recess of his establish- 
ment and ask if I had ever read it! 

A hundred thoroughly good books had died 
and been forgotten in the meantime: but then, 
a bad book will live ever so much longer than a 
good one, even if it embraces so many inconsis- 
tencies and absurdities as that first one of mine. 

For at least five years after the publication of 
“Mary and John,” any reference to it, or any- 
thing which stirred up a recollection of it, 
caused me the most insufferable pain; and for 
the most of that time I carefully avoided 
acquaintance or association with every person 
bearing either of the names which I yoked 
together in that never-to-be-forgotten title. 
























There are, also, two bits of tragedy to include 
in the history of “ Mary and John:” its pub- 
lication cost me over a thousand dollars, which 
1 could ill-afford to lose; and the sole surviving 
copy of it is now poked away in a blood-stained 
closet in Paris, where the bodies of six strangled 
and stabbed victims of the French Revolution 
were secreted for eight years. The book, being 
much smaller than the skeleton of a French 
patriot, has remained undiscovered in the same 
place twice as long; and there may it rest for 
ever! 

“Mary and John” is only a memory, now, 
and the story of it is, at the same time, the 
story of the funniest experience of my life. 
Since then, I have written and published more 
than a dozen books; but none of them ever 
gave me such unbounded satisfaction on the 
day of publication, or at any other time. In 
fact, no girl ever felt so much enthusiasm over 
her first lover, or no mother over her first babe. 

Lew Vanderpoole. 





CRUEL KINDNESS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


During a number of years of reading manu- 
script for publication, it has happened that 
many private individuals have offered me sam- 
ple copies of their work, asking for an honest 
opinion of its merits. Some of these produc- 
tions, —a very few, — showed marks of an aver- 
age amount of talent, an honest purpose, and 
a true reverence for the calling of letters. To 
the authors of these I had nothing to say but 
“God speed!” Toward another class of ap- 
plicants I am conscious of having shown the 
dastardly white feather of an opinion as gently 
encouraging as truth would allow without shriek- 
ing, (she did wince,) and therefore I desire to 
relieve my conscience by urging other and 
more influential critics to stand, without flinch- 
ing, where I have ignominiously fallen. 

A Young Person (usually of equal innocence 
with Mr. Podsnap’s) becomes either tired of 
the vocation for which he was trained, generally 
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discontented, or desirous of glory. He casts#_xducated people: “You have mistaken your 














about him for a lamp to rub, and hitting upon 
some phenomenal success in literature, decides 
that in letters lies also his hope of fame. It is 
a business that requires no capital, and he 
feels, in common with most of us poor sons 
and daughters of Adam, that he has talent 
enough for that, or any other, walk in life. He 
writes a book or a magazine story, and when it 
has been rejected some half-dozen times, takes 
his firstling to a reader of manuscript, saying: 
“ What is the trouble with it?” 

Now literary critics can slash with the pen, 
but take away that mighty weapon and they are 
helpless as Samson without his hair. It is very 
easy to utter trenchant remarks in the solitude 
of the study; it is a very different matter to 
hurl them in the anxious face of an aspiring 
acquaintance. Of course one ought to say, in 
response to an appeal for advice, from a Young 
Person who has not a jot more talent than most 




























walk in life. Even for the people born to it, 
literature is a thorny way. You would only 
prick your feet and fall, and no man ought to 
pick you up and set you on the road again, be- 
cause you are headed toward an_ impossible 
goal.” 

But what we do, in reality, feebly acquiescing 
in the entreaties of those imploring eyes, is to 
point out the most evident blemishes and allow 
the applicant to depart, light-heartedly con- 
vinced that he can “fix it up” into marketable 
shape. 

A girl who is tired of teaching writes a story 
beginning: “How well do I remember sweet 
Susie Lee ;” or, “ Blanche Raymond and James 
Lindsay had been friends from childhood,” and 
continuing, with an equal flavor of originality, 
through some forty pages. She wishes it criti- 
cised that it may be published. It should be 
criticised and killed. A friend sends a story 
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written by a boy ill with spinal disease. She 
owns that it is not a very good story, “ but then, 
it would please him so to see it in print.” He 
probably never would see it in print, even if no 
one interfered, but there is no reason why he 
should feed, even for a time, on the Dead Sea 
fruit of empty hopes. 

Literature may be a good staff, but it is too 
noble a profession to be used like the cane the 
dandy twirls in his white fingers, and though 
hearts may ache in learning that fact, it is well 
they should be given the lesson. Most of us 
are all the better for being well “sat upon” in 
early life. In these latter days, genius usually 
manages to rise from the process. Talent 
comes out “uncommon small” but still alive, 
and for the rest of us we should none of us be 
missed, for our like is plenty as blackberries 
among the New Hampshire hills. 

Alice Brown. 



























THE WRITER wants its readers to be told 
how a “district” is covered. First, it is 
essential that they understand what “a district ” 
in newspaper phraseology means. As my dis- 
trict,—I speak in the possessive, having covered 
it so long that I claim ownership in part,—has 
been called a typical one, I will illustrate by 
giving its geographical situation. The territory 
I represent includes parts of Worcester and 
Middlesex counties in Massachusetts, and a 
part of southern New Hampshire. It is trav- 
ersed by the Fitchburg, the Old Colony, the 
Lowell and Framingham, the Central Massa- 
chusetts, and the Worcester and Nashua Rail- 
roads. The length of its boundaries is about 
two hundred miles. Within the district are 
over thirty towns and villages, the larger places 
being Marlboro, Clinton, Leominster, Hudson, 
Maynard, and Ayer. The population of the 
district is not far from one hundred and thirty 
thousand. 

This will give an idea of how far from 
irksome it is to find enough to do to absorb the 


HOW A DISTRICT IS COVERED. 


time and attention of one held responsible for 
what takes place on that territory, that is, so 
far as relates to chronicling the happenings, 
and trying to get them before the public ahead 
of any and all competitors, as that, of course, 
is what my paper expects. 

The average distance travelled daily in look- 
ing up the news in the country specified is not 
far from a hundred miles. Then the writing to 
be done, if you find what you are looking for, 
and the ever uppermost thought that in whatever 
part of the district you may chance to be, some- 
thing of importance is liable to occur at just 
that moment on a remote portion, of which 
some other roaming. news-gleaner may hear, 
and which he may use before you are made 
aware of what has taken place, are circumstances 
that permit of little drowsiness. The feeling of 
uncertainty as to the state of affairs in a far 
corner of the district causes much anxiety to 
the “district man,” who is expected to be first 
in the race every time. It is not always safe to 
believe that should an event of importance take 
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place, say about noon, with the correspondent 
on a distant portion of the territory, possibly 
fifty or seventy miles away, he can “cover”’ it 
fully and give a glowing account to the readers 
of his paper in the afternoon edition. It can- 
not always be done, yet it is surprising how 
often news can be obtained quickly, and satis- 
factorily written up, when one knows where and 
to whom to look for information. It is not 
unfrequently that I receive instructions from 
the office,—for instance late in the forenoon,— 
to send in a story of some occurrence, the scene 
of which is many miles away, and to have it for 
the afternoon edition. There is no possible 
way of reaching the place designated, yet the 
“assignment” can easily be “covered,” if the 
“district man” has his wires well laid. Allow 
me to remark that the average newspaper office 
has but an indefinite idea of the geography of a 
district man’s territory, if it is an extensive one, 
and to meet the office demands for a quick 
return in a case like the one instanced, it is 
necessary that the “district man ” be thoroughly 
familiar with every fount of information on his 
territory that can be tapped, as_ exigencies 
arise that require speedy tapping even from a 
long distance, and we must know just where to 
place the faucet of inquiry in order to obtain a 
stream of information quickly. 

I was made aware at the beginning of my six 
years’ experience as a “district man” that 
acquaintance is the stock in trade of a news- 
paper man. I found that the next step was to 
make friends of acquaintances, and then to 
retain their friendship. This, in connection 
with a faculty of transferring thoughts to paper, 
making them ereadable and acceptable, and 
having no scruples against hard work and 
plenty of it, which the district man can find 
without advertising for it, makes up the elements 
to insure success in “ covering” a district, or 
in fact, to insure success in any branch of news- 
paper work. It has been my purpose to become 
known to every man of note or prominence, all 
politicians, all officials, in fact, to every one in 
the various towns I “cover” whose acquaint- 
ance would be of value, as there is no knowing 
how soon such an acquaintance may be of 
almost inestimable worth. It is not enough to 
cultivate the acquaintance of those representing 


the sterner sex. I find it fully as essential, and 
certainly not less agreeable, to be on cordial 
terms with femininity, and to many a female 
acquaintance am I indebted for information 
that has resulted in columns of acceptable mat- 
ter. In my list of acquaintances throughout 
my district are, it is safe to say, thousands 
among them representatives of every branch of 
the terrifory’s society. 

Getting news is not unlike buying goods. 
You go to certain stores for certain articles, so 
I go to certain individuals for certain kinds of 
information. As a result of the making up of 
my acquaintance list I know just whom to call 
upon personally, by telephone, or otherwise, in 
any town on the district, to enlighten me upon 
any subject that may be of public interest. The 
quality or class of news desired is the key to 
the persons to whom such news would proba- 
bly be known, and of whom enquiry should be 
made. ‘There are certain persons who seem to 
be news reservoirs. Here it may be a hackman, 
there a barber, in another town a hotel clerk, 
elsewhere a trader, but in every town there is 
some one person who knows all that is astir, 
and it is as much a part of the business of the 
“district man” to look up that person and then 
cultivate his acquaintance as it is for him to 
begin Tuesday to look forward with delight to 
the arrival of his check Saturday. 

The same general principles hold in the rural 
districts that are recognized in the city as pre- 
requisites for news gathering. Never violate con- 
fidence and jump into print with a story before 
your informer is ready to say “let ’er go.” That 
has been with me an inflexible rule. On a 
district, where official information is likely to 
come from those met daily year in and year out, 
one violation of confidence under such circum- 
stances is more than likely to ruin all future 
chances of trust in that quarter. The rule laid 
down is not adopted as a matter of expediency, 
but as one of honor, and I have found that after 
having gained that confidence, honor hath its 
own reward. 

Having travelled over some portion of my 
district daily for six years, I have formed the 
acquaintance of railroad and express men, 
regular patrons of the several railroads men- 

oned, telegraph and telephone operators, all of 





































































whom know my calling, and it isa very com- 
mon occurrence for some one of them to 
volunteer information. It is often the case that 
some friend telegraphs me of an important 
event, and the receipt of telephone messages 
that serve me a good purpose is of almost daily 
occurrence. 

By no means do I wish to convey the idea 
that a “district man’s ” friends are so numerous 
and obliging that he can sit around and have 
his news served up to him hot without any 
exertion on his part. Quite the contrary. From 
the nature of the case and the duties that 
devolve upon him, he must be considerable of a 
“hustler.” He must be his own exchange 
editor and look carefully after the local papers 
on his district in order to know what is ferment- 
ing in his multitude of towns; he is “on call” 
twenty-four hours a day, and his only regular 
assignment is “to keep his district covered ;” 
in short, he is expected to let nothing impor- 
tant escape his attention and to be first every 
time in the race for news. The manifestations 
of friendliness and consideration to which I 
have referred form a goodly portion of the 
means by which information is obtained. 


This is the age of the newspaper. Life in 
the larger cities is in some degree moulded by 
the newspapers. In the country at large the 
newspapers make up in numbers what they lack 
in influence. The smallest hamlet boasts of a 
local paper. That is indeed an insignificant 
community that has not enough back fences 
whitewashed or enough front fences painted to 
furnish news for its little local weekly. The 
newspaper is omnipresent. Blackstone said that 
all men imagined themselves born statesmen. 
To-day half of the male population entertain this 
idea; the other half imagine themselves born 
editors. There are hundreds of such geniuses 
on the constant lookout for “openings.” Leta 
town be revealed that has not its local chron- 
icler, and on the instant there are two rivals for 
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It would be well nigh impossible for one 
individual to “cover” such an extent of terri- 
tory as I am supposed to take care of, and do it 
thoroughly, were it not for the voluntary offer- 
ings of friends, who can justly claim credit for 
a part of whatever success I may have gained. 
Then, again, I find that the average drummer 
is a store-house of information, that he hears 
of much that is going on of which the public is 
not aware, and he is a very handy factor to 
consider when making up an inventory of my 
stock in trade. 

To sum up briefly, then, what makes district 
work successful: A wide circle of friends, and 
when you wish to reach them quickly and 
cannot see them personally, a telephone line in 
prime working order, those friends fully under- 
standing that no responsibility will be thrown 
upon them for acting as informants. 

I cannot close this reply to the question, 
“How do you cover your district?” without 
saying that some of the best and most obliging 
friends, who accord me many favors and evince 
an interest in my district labors, are those iden- 
tified with the country press, to whom I am under 
lasting obligation. Frank H. Pope. 


THE REVOLUTION IN JOURNALISM. 


first honor as moulder of public opinion. Phil- 
osophers,— another class of people who think 
they were “born that way,” — philosophers say 
that this spread of the newspaper is an evidence 
of a developing civilization. We are overtop- 
ping our ancestors. We are more intelligent. 
We know more than they did, and we are living 
in an age when, from early access to the news- 
papers, our children know more than we do. 
The newspaper is becoming the great educator. 
From it we get not only our news, but our fic- 
tion, not only our knowledge of to-day, but what 
we know of yesterday and to-morrow. The 
more newspapers we have, we are told, the 
more wisdom we shall have. 

But let us halt. Just now the tendencies are 
toward the numerous in newspapers. Just now 
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the “freaks of journalism” that shout the 
praises of the village world, are on the increase. 
“Will this remain so long?” is the question 
that is proving of interest to newspaper workers. 


A glance at the matter will perhaps be 
interesting. 
There are two growths in the newspaper 


world that strike the attention of the observer. 
The first is the growth of country journalism ; 
the second, the growth of metropolitan journal- 
ism. On the first we have touched. As to the 
second: The great organs of public opinion in 
the cities are becoming blanket sheets. They 
are increasing in the radius of their own little 
worlds, and the news editor requires room in 
which to spread himself. The statement that 
these great newspapers encircle the earth with 
their corps of writers, is too trite to be re- 
peated; afar more interesting feature is their 
improved and enlarged system of home report- 
ing. That is what makes the papers blankets. 
They cover, generally, the world, but more par- 
ticularly the country, and in detail the State, or 
parts of adjoining States. With a correspond- 
ent in every considerable or inconsiderable 
town in the vicinity, reporting almost as fully 
news that can be found in these towns as that 
found in the city of publication, the newspaper 
is likely to increase rather than decrease in size. 
There are some journalists who, believing in 
condensation, say that the blanket sheets will 
grow just a little larger and then be followed by 
the other extreme, epitomized bulletins, so to 
speak; that the large newspapers will be 
followed by smaller ones containing the news 
ina nut shell. Possibly; but it seems rather 
as if the tendency were the other way, as if the 
blanket sheets would continue to grow larger, to 
report more fully, to include the news from 
every little neighboring town, until finally, in- 
stead of leading to a revulsion and a return to 
epitomes, they will crowd out the smaller papers, 
kill the little locals, dailies, and weeklies, and 
completely and perfectly take the place of their 
pigmy predecessors. Thus the newspaper 
centres will be in the cities, the papers there 
will report for a score of towns, and report so 
fully for each that there will be no need of local 
papers; the system of “Jersey editions” and 
“ Brooklyn editions” will spread to “ West- 








chester editions ” and “ Camden editions ” and 
“ Connecticut editions,” and soon. The num- 
ber of newspapers will be reduced to one-twen- 
tieth of what it is now, and yet just as much 
real news will be published. 

This centering of the newspaper trade, this 
newspaper monopoly, if we may call it that, will 
naturally revolutionize the system of journalism, 
—and as revolutions never move backward, the 
changes will be for the better. The abundance 
of padding written to fill up the rural paper 
when there is a dearth of news will be lost, and 
the public will be the better for it. The new 
plan will save much money. Consolidation will 
reduce the cost of reporting, and monopoly will 
reduce the cost of publishing. It will prove 
cheaper for the public, too. Instead of paying 
for his local paper and his metropolitan paper 
the suburban citizen will get two papers in one. 
Again, public pap will not be so rashly and 
freely distributed. The local organ, with a 
small circulation, that lives on corporation 
advertisements and printing, will go out of 
existence, and the public will not be obliged to 
pay for worthless advertising, placed where it 
will do the least possible good. 

An important effect of the consolidation will 
be, too, a greater fearlessness on the part of 
the newspapers, an increased usefulness in the 
exposure of criminality, carelessness, or incom- 
petency on the part of public officials. No 
longer dependent for existence on these officials, 
as many of the smaller papers are now, the 
editors will become more useful to the com- 
munity, and their boasted mission will be better 
accomplished. 

With this change will follow the increased 
power for good of the editorial column. The 
predicted decline and abolition of this column 
will not come; but while the editor’s pen will 
be all-powerful, it will be non-partisan. The 
discussion of matters relating to generally 
separated communities, having different wants 
and opinions, will prevent partisanship; the 
increased demand for independence, fairness, 
and an outspoken freedom from political limita- 
tions will compel the editor to be free from 
party ties. He will never be an autocrat in one 
party, but his influence will be felt and feared 
in all; men will take care that they do no evil 











to come under his watchful and impartial eye. 

Already the development of journalistic in- 
dependence has begun. Partisan papers are 
not so rabid as they once were. The day of 
the organ is passing away. The time when the 
editor was one of the leaders in his party, when 
he assisted in concocting the dirty schemes and 
helped support them and cover them up, has 
closed. The editor’s power for evil is decreas- 
ing and his power for good increasing, and with 
the development of the spirit of consolidation 
it will continue to increase. Few local papers 
in small towns are independent and outspoken 
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against fraud in high places. If the editors 
pursued such a policy too closely, it would be 
the death of them. Besides, cramped as they 
are, they are less noticed. Their accusations 
or their advice are attributed to spite. or 
prejudice, and those of them who are not forced 
from the straight and narrow path are discour- 
aged and lag. With the larger papers there is 
freedom from pecuniary considerations and a 
likelihood of greater attention. 

The death of the little local sheet, when the 
demise comes, will not be so bad a thing, 
after all. Charles Fiske. 





THE CARE OF CUTTINGS. 


A contributor to the July number of THE 
WRITER explains briefly, but clearly, the Deci- 
mal System for cataloguing libraries, pamphlets, 
newspaper cuttings, and kindred papers. While 
I do not doubt it is to him all that he claims for 
it, the system, to me, is not attractive, neither 
do I believe it could so fully meet my require- 
ments as does the card index which I have 
used for several years, and which through use 
has become well-nigh indispensable to me. 

An outfit consists of cards,—I use plain 
white cards 3 x § inches; envelopes,— plain 
envelopes may be used, but extension envelopes 
are better; and pamphlet cases. The envelopes 
should be conspicuously numbered and arranged 
in a box or drawer in numerical order; likewise 
the pamphlet cases should be arranged in order 
on one’s book shelves. The secret of the sys- 
tem is this: anything and everything may be 
indexed on its card telling where it may be 
found. The general subject should be written 
at the upper left-hand corner of the card, the 
sub-index, if there be one, in the upper right 
corner. Several examples of my cards will 
clearly illustrate my statement. 


Biainz, J. G. So. Amer. Policy. 


See Env. 42. 
which means that in envelope No. 42 I shall 





find something, probably newspaper cuttings, 
referring to the question in hand, namely, J. G. 
Blaine’s South American Policy. 
Biaine, J. G. Mulligan Letters. 
Nation for 1884. 

Here two references are given for articles 


treating of the same subject. 


See Env. 51. 


MALTHUSIANISM, Doctrine of 


See Thompson’s Social Science, Case A. Shelf 4. Vol. No. 
16. Page —— 
CouGu, Cure for 

[Here follows a valued prescription. } 
Civit Service CoMMIssIon. 


See Pamphlet Case No. 6. 


Report, 1386 
Book MAKING, 
See “‘ Harper’s,” July, 1887. 
And so on the cards may go, literally ad 
infinitum, for there is no limit to the extension 
of the system short of the physical limitations 
of the one using it. It is so elastic that each 
one can adapt it to his or her peculiar needs. 
Anything can be indexed in this way, and with 
the cards alphabetically arranged, thin blocks 
separating the A’s from the B’s, and so on, a 
subject can be looked up very quickly. I have 
made practical, every-day use of the system for 
some years, and after a severe test as student, 
teacher, and later as a journalist, I can recom- 
mend it as the ideal system for the busy worker. 
A. F. Winslow. 
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THE REPORTER’S CHANCE. 


We often hear men complaining that it does 
not pay to be a good reporter. 

Why? 

“ Because,” they say, “to be a good news- 
gatherer, and to have the faculty for clearly and 
concisely putting into shape the news you get, 
means to be kept right there all your days; 
there’s no chance of your ever getting any- 
thing better.” 

This complaint *s very general to-day among 
the working, news-getting, actually-producing 
class of journalists. 

I shall never forget the advice I heard a 
veteran journalist give to one of these dissatis- 
fied young men a few days ago at the Press 
Club. The complainant, who had been a re- 
porter for only a few years, and who in that 
time had done nothing remarkable, but yet 
wanted to go up higher, thought it was time his 
paper promoted him to an editorship. 

“And what’s the matter with reporting?” 
asked the elder, a man who had done some 
hustling in his day and had actually smelt smoke. 

“Oh, anybody can be a reporter; boys are re- 
porters nowadays and nobody has any respect 
for a man who can’t rise to something higher.” 

“My friend,” said the veteran, “boys may 
be reporters and, perhaps, as you say, anybody 
can be a reporter, but there are reporters and 
reporters. It takes a pretty smart kind of a 
boy, or man either, for that matter, to be a good 
reporter. 1 fear you have n't got into this 
category yet. Just become a good, first-class 
reporter for a few weeks and see if you can’t 
discover the fact that you have become all of a 
sudden quite a respectable and _ responsible 
member of the staff.” 

That's it exactly. A reporter is just what he 
makes himself, and the more respect he has for 
himself the more he will command from others. 
If he is competent, if he has talent, and behind 
this native force and energy, he is sure to go 
to the top, and I am led to believe that to be at 
the top of the reporting staff is far better than 


to be wading about in the middle of an editorial 
corps. There is a young man on the staff of 
the Boston Fournal to-day who is, no doubt, 
the best “all round” reporter in the city of 
Boston. He is quite happy in his position, and 
although he has been repeatedly offered edito- 
rial places on the paper that employs him, he 
has declined them all, preferring to “gather 
locals ” and do general assignments. 

Does he not command respect ? 

Every newspaper man in Boston knows him 
and knows his worth; his superiors say that 
they can place him at a moment's notice on the 
day or night desk or in the city editor’s chair, 
and when there is an important piece of news 
to be looked up, he is always sent for. Editors 
and sub-editors, exchange men and editorial 
writers are overlooked on such an occasion. 
The work to be done is something that requires 
tact, perseverance, and, most of all, experience, 
and not every man is possessed of all these 
qualifications. The Yournal has such a man 
and his name is Henry R. Chamberlain. 

The great trouble with the fault-finding young 
reporter, who wants fame and can’t find it, is 
that he does not seek for it. It is lying right 
under his feet as thickly as under any edito- 
rial desk beneath the rank of a managing 
editor’s. 

But why do you complain, young man? The 
chances are that you are nota good reporter, 
and not being a good reporter you never could 
hope to be a good editor. The good reporter 
can take an editorial desk at a minute's notice. 
Some men who are editors, however, are not 
the first ones thought of when there is an im- 
portant piece of reporting to be done. 

Do you write your local items like this ? — 

“Box 247 was pulled in for a fire on Francis street this morn- 
ing. The house was totally destroyed. In going to the fire 
the driver of Engine 14 dashed under the gates at the Roxbury 
crossing just in front of the Shore Line express, the pilot of the 


locomotive striking the hind wheel of the engine and demolish- 
ing it.’’ 


If you belong to this school of writers, don’t 
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be surprised if you never get any higher 
than you are now. Of what earthly conse- 
quence is it whether Box 247 was “pulled in” 
or whether it was pulled out? The great and 
all-important fact in that item was the one you 
place last, viz. the accident to the engine. 
That and the driver’s hair-breadth escape was 
all there was of any peculiar interest, yet you 
begin your account with the startling informa- 
tion that “box 247 was pulled in.” The man 
who continues to write that sort of stuff will 
always remain at the bottom. 

The day of “ pulling the box” has gone by, 
never to return. 

Then there is the young man who always 
starts out by informing the public that 


“* A gloom has been cast over the community by the announce- 
ment of the death of the late Mr. So-and-So.”’ 


The fact of the man’s death is of far more 
importance than that “a gloom has been cast 
over the community.” Why not begin by tell- 
ing the public that the man is dead, the tragic 
incidents connected with his death, and follow 
this up with a story of the good deeds of him 
who has passed away. If you do this there is 
no danger that the reader, before he has gone 
two-thirds way through your article, will not be 
able to judge whether or not “a gloom has been 
cast over the community.” 

We also have the aspiring young man who 
tries to make a column out of an item worth 
not more than five lines. This man is the 
thorn in the flesh of the news editor, with 
whom he is continually at war. He does not 
seem to know (and experience never teaches 
him) that such an item is worth absolutely 
nothing. Yet he persists in writing volumes 
and compelling the news editor to “blue 
pencil” the stuff. Of course, the editor does 
what is just and proper, but in the opinion of 
the rising (?) young journalist the editor knows 
no more about a newspaper than a cow does 
about a holiday. 1 have often heard this 
special kind of reporter remark that such and 
and such an editor (one who had “ slaughtered ” 
his copy) ought to be working on the railroad 
laying sleepers, instead of editing copy. 
The complaining individual does not under- 
stand that he has been writing pure, unadul- 
terated “flub,” for which the paper has no 


use, and for printing which the editor would 
lose his place. The reporter very often in 
matters of this kind foolishly imagines that the 
editor has some spite which he is venting on 
the subordinate. The only trouble with the 
latter is that he has misinterpreted his oppor- 
tunity. He is like the boy in the fable who 
cried “ Wolf!” when there was no wolf. Nine 
times out of ten when there is a good oppor- 
tunity to write a lengthy story, the complaining 
young man fails to take advantage of it. This 
is the test. There are rumors of a big defalca- 
tion or a sensational piece of political news 
which the aspiring youth is given to hunt up, 
but he comes back in a few minutes and reports 
that there is nothing to be learned about it. Of 
course there isn’t by sucha young man. Do 
you expect to see it bulletined on every bare 
wall that you pass? You get that story on 
your merits, and, unless you are a pretty good 
reporter, you don’t get it at all. Ittakes a 
good deal of tact and diplomacy to work it up, 
and when you come back and report that 
“there’s nothing in it,” you are in a fair way of 
convincing the editor that you are not a success 
as areporter. Such an occasion is your golden 
opportunity, and if you can grasp the situation, 
you are for the time the cock of the walk in 
your office. And, mind you, you can live a 
long while afterward on the prestige you get 
from one job like this, done in first-class style. 
If you want recognition, do a few jobs like this, 
and then wait for the echo of the applause that 
has begun in the managing editor’s room. You 
won't have to wait long. When this point is 
reached, just begin to pry your reputation 
under your name on the salary list. Slow 
strokes coupled with a little of that same tact 
that you have already exhibited will inevitably 
secure the desired result. Then with a salary 
equal to that received by the ordinary desk 
man, if not better than his, and a reputation as 
a journalist far greater both inside and out- 
side the office, why are you not as well off 
as any journalist could desire? Joseph Howard 
and Amos Cummings, and Julian Ralph are all 
reporters. How many desk editors in the 
United States to-day are as well off in the repu- 
tation line, both in the newspaper world and 
out of it? D. F. McGrath. 
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A dozen readers of THE WRITER have 
written to take Mr. Porter to task for saying 
that there are no stern sheets to a row-boat. 
W. F. Greenough sums up their letters in say- 
ing: “It is aterm familiar to every sailor, and 
may be found in Webster.” 


The editors of THE WRITER return their 
warmest thanks for the countless friendly 
notices and letters that they have received. 
Such compliments as have been paid them have 
a tendency to make them blush, but cannot fail 
to be gratifying and encouraging nevertheless. 


Marshall T. Bigelow, in * Mistakes in Writ- 
ing English,” defines the use of “a” and 
“an” before words beginning with “h” more 
clearly than any other author now recalled. Of 
course, all practised writers know that the gen- 
eral rule is to use ‘an before words beginning 
with a silent “*h.” The exception to this rule 
is understood by very few. The author of 
“ Writing forthe Press™ put it: “ Before words 
of two or more syllables use ‘a’ when the ac- 
cent is on the first syllable, ‘an’ when it is on 
the second.” He now acknowledges that he 
should have said, as Mr. Bigelow says: “ In the 
case of words of more than two syllables, which 
have either a primary or secondary accent on 
the second syllable, ‘an’ is used.” Mr. Bigelow 
points out that the rules of both Worcester and 
Webster are defective on this point, and that 
each violates his own rule. R. L. 





BEGINNING AN ARTICLE. 


“T begin, then, and make, as clearly and distinctly as I can, in 
the very outset of what I have to say, a statement of my ae 
what I expect to prove or what I have to tell. Dr. Hale. 

But why this introduction ? Instead of stating 
what you exfect to prove, why not proceed at 
once to prove it ? Rather than state the object 
to be reached, why not reach it, speedily as 
possible? Why say: “I am going to tell?” 
Isn't it better immediately to ¢ed/? 

The good conjurer does not say: “I am 
going to make this egg pass into that hat.” 
No; he makes certain passes in the direction 
of the hat and leaves to his audience the 
culminating satisfaction of finding it there. 
Isn't it best for the speaker or writer to show,— 
as experience has shown Aim,— the facts point- 
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ing toward his conclusion? Oughtn’'t he to 
show some of the steps by which e reached 
the end? 

Will you say: “I am going to show you 
that honesty is the best policy,” then relating 
the story of the boy who cried “Wolf!” Or 
would you not better first tell the story; and 
then,— your listeners having drawn the infer- 
ence,— if necessary, formulate it for them ? 
Even supposing most people capable of 
grasping your idea, seeing your object, appre- 
hending your conclusion, without being led up 
to it,—isn’t it a pity to “give away” at the 
start the point of your argument or story ? 

All good men execrate the reader who 
opens his novel (more often fers) at the last 
chapter, “just to see how it ends.” Why gratify 
this depraved tendency ? Wolstan Dixey. 





A LITERARY FAILURE. 





Yes, I am a literary failure, and have lived 
long enough to confess the fact without shame. 
As a youngster grinding away hopelessly in a 
London office, I early thought of literature as a 
path by which I might attain honorable com- 
petence. I wrote for suburban papers which 
didn’t pay for my contributions, and I sent 
essays to magazine editors, who sent them back. 
I have upon more than one occasion had the 
satisfaction of seeing a short poem or epigram 
of my own in print in a prominent London 
journal, still I never earned the price of a suit 
of clothes at literature, and hence I modestly, 
but not contentedly, esteem myself a failure. 
Now, why did I fail? To use what I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to call the inverse of a 
woman’s reason,—I failed because I didn't 
succeed ; because, in short, it being inexorably 
necessary that I should earn my own living, I 
had to seize and avail myself of such oppor- 
tunities as occurred, and those opportunities 
came in a totally different direction from the 
one expected and desired. To-day I am act- 
ively, and for the rest pretty lucratively, engaged 
in another calling. 

The natural inference is, perhaps, that I 
mistook my vocation, and, ‘fortunately for 
myself, stumbled accidentally upon it. Well, no, 
I am not quite prepared to admit that. I 


am still young, young in years, younger still 
in health and temper, and I have not yet 
abandoned even one substantial hope concern- 
ing my first love, though for the time being I 
am forced to relinquish the pursuit. 

The experience of the past decade has taught 
me to suspect that my methods, and not my 
ambitions, were wrong. If ever I was silly 
enough (to do myself justice, I don’t think I 
ever was) to imagine myself a genius, I very 
soon got over the delusion. But while I did 
not go to the length of considering myself 
inspired, I did conceive it the special office of 
the literary man to give utterance to smart 
things, or, as Ruskin says concerning the 
popular mistake about artists, “ to do something 
clever.” This, my observation has taught me, 
is by no means an uncommon error with young 
literary aspirants, and in the fidelity with which 
THE WRITER is inculcating the fact that the 
literary man is primarily and essentially a@ 
workman, | conceive its great utility to lie. 

Now, how to qualify as an honest workman is 
just the problem upon which I would humbly 
crave the advice of more experienced hands, 
more especially as I believe men_ similarly 
circumstanced to myself abound in all our large 
centres of industry and commerce. Mr. Henry 
Holt, in the admirable address published in 
the June number of this journal, recommends 
young aspirants to go bravely through the 
drudgery of a newspaper office, and, no doubt, 
very excellent advice it is; only to men already 
engaged in other pursuits it is impracticable, 
and even Mr. Holt, I apprehend, will allow that 
while, probably, except in very rare instances, 
our thrifty merchants, traders, and lawyers are 


hardly calculated to stand in the front rank . 


among writers, there are to be found among 
them qualities fitting certain of their number to 
be in their day and generation eminently useful. 
Careful and assiduous study will make a man 
of culture, but it will no more make a fen- 
craftsman than a knowledge of geology will 
make amason. If, then, these short observa- 
tions should elicit information and suggestions 
calculated to assist the self-trained in acquiring 
what I may call literary technique, they may, 
indirectly, be of service to many readers of 
THE WRITER. R. K. 
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QUERIES. 





{Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 





I know a minister who refuses absolutely to 
have the “ Rev.” tacked in front of his name. 
Of course, in writing it himself, as in’ signing 
letters, he should not use it, but he desires, 
also, that others shall not use it. “If they wish 
it known that I am a minister,” he says, “let 
them put it ‘ pastor so-and-so.’” Is the minister 
right or wrong, or is it a matter of indifference 
or of personal taste ? C. F. 


(1.) Where necessary to write, originally, 
with pen or pencil, in sucha hand as I write, 
matter for submission to magazine, book, or 
newspaper publishers, will it pay to copy it ona 
type writer? That is, will the manuscript meet 
with more favorable consideration in that form ? 

(2.) In sending duplicate copies of the same 
letter or article to two or more publishers, for 
simultaneous publication (by agreement), would 
you advise the use of a different signature for 
publication with each, or the samé one for all? 

(3.) Do you think it better to use a pseudo- 
nym ormyrealname? Are there any advan- 
tages in favor of either? 

(4.) Is foolscap paper a good size for news- 
paper, book, or magazine manuscript ? 

(5-) In addressing an editor or publisher, is 
it correct to put in quotation marks the name 
of his publication, as “To the Editor of ‘The 
Writer’”? 

(6.) What good books are published for the 
instruction of young writers ? xX. 


[ (1.) Publishers prefer type-writer copy. At 
the same time, good matter, written with ordi- 
nary care, will get just as careful consideration 
as if it were printed with the type-writer. (2.) 
It is better generally to use one signature and 
stick to it. (3.) Generally speaking, it is better 
to use your real name. (4.) Compositors prefer 
copy written on paper about commercial note 
size. (5.) It is right either to “quote” the 
name of the publication or to put it in Italics. 
6.) Many of the best books for young writers 


have already been advertised or noticed in THE 
WRITER. } 

As to the quotation, “ Pour oil on the troubled 
waters”: The quotation was not first written 
in exactly the words now quoted. In Bede s 
“ Ecclesiastical History” a priest gives to a 
young man about to cross the seas to marry his 
betrothed a bottle of oil, which he tells him 
to pour on the waters if they be troubled. 
Hence comes the expression. The Mew York 
Observer, less than a year ago, traced the 
quotation to this source. Chas. Fiske. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue AMERICAN ELECTORAL SysTEM. 
LL. B. 284 pp. 
Sons. 1887. 


By Charles A. O’ Neil, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


Tue Fisnery Qvestion, Its Origin, History, and Present 
Situation. By Charles Isham. 88 pp. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 

Not long ago the editors of a city newspaper 
had occasion to confer in the matter of forming 
a reference library. When the matter of 
histories came up, England, France, and the 
rest of Europe were quickly disposed of, but 
when America was reached everybody was 
dumb. Indeed, though there is no department 
of knowledge to which an editor more often 
resorts to meet the demands on his omniscience, 
there is none harder to draw from. To him 
books on such special topics as “ The American 
Electoral System” and “The Fishery Ques- 
tion” are great boons. Mr. O'Neil describes 
the origin of the system, its workings at each 
election, and the legal questions raised from 
time to time. His summary of the bitter Hayes- 
Tilden contest and the doings of the famous 
Electoral Commission is especially clear and 
compact. Mr. Isham’s monograph will be 
hailed with delight by every man who has been 
unable to wade through the mass of newspaper 
literature on the subject of the fisheries, and 
ret would get posted up to date, that he may 
intelligently read or write of the developments 
as they occur. The more of such monographs 
the better for the editor and the student of 
affairs. R. L. 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLIsH Prost AND Prose Writers 

3y Theodore W. Hunt, Ph. D. 527 pp. $1.50. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1887. 

“ Analysis ”.is the best word to describe the 
last of Professor Hunt’s admirable books about 
literature. The first two-fifths is devoted to 
analysis of English prose as a whole: the rest 
is devoted to analysis of twelve typical prose 
writers, — Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Addison, 
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Swift, Johnson, Burke, Lamb, Macaulay, De 
Quincey, Dickens, and Carlyle. The analysis is 
so mathematical that it is hard reading, but 
easy studying. In fact, this is an excellent text- 
book, valuable to any student, whether enrolled 
inaclass or studying alone. Furthermore, it 
will be found a thorough guide by anybody who 
would make a study of particular lines of prose 
writing, such as the historical or the descrip- 
tive. The classification of types is exact and 
comprehensive, the sub-divisions are made on 
scientific principles, and there is no favoritism, 
nothing but the calm judgment of a sober 
critic. The book has one feature not common 
to the other works on English literature, and 
that is its rhetorical feature. Nearly a hun- 
dred pages are devoted to an analysis of prose 
as prose, and not as literature,—a structural, and 
not a qualitative, analysis. Such a direct 
application of rhetoric to literature is as useful 
as it is rare. R. L. 


Tue Fortunes oF Worps. 
Garlanda, Ph. D. 225 pp. 
& Co. 1887. 


Letters toa Lady. By Frederico 
$1.25. New York: A. Lovell 


Close on the heels of that excellent philolog- 
ical book, “The Philosophy of Words,” comes 
another on the same subject, characterized by 
even more simplicity and clearness. Few harder 
tasks can, be imagined than that of clothing 
the dry bones of philology with animation and 
vigor. Dr. Garlanda seems to have the rare 
power to doit. In the present instance he has 
chosen the form of letters to a lady for telling 
of the history and fortunes of words, and the 
device is a success. No writer should remain 
ignorant of the history and nature of his tools, 
which are his words, when he has such an op- 
portunity as this book gives him to acquire the 
valuable infv..nation so easily and quickly. For 
reférence, the book would have twice the value 
if it had an alphabetical index. R. L. 


Tue SHAysacks in Camp. Ten Summers under Canvas. By 
Samuel J. Barrows and Isabel C. Barrows. 305 pp. $1. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1887. 
Some delightful reading is afforded by the 

experiences of the Shaybacks, and a useful hint, 

as well, to those who would spend their summer 
vacations sensibly and profitably. Camp-life is 
the ideal thing for literary people especially, 
and what the Shaybacks don’t know about 
camp-life is n’t om knowing. The book isa 
charming one, and cannot fail to delight the 


reader. It is wholesome, bright, and breezy, 
and it will do anybody good to read it. 
W. H. H. 


300KS RECEIVED: 


Co_umBus; or, a Hero of the New World. 
Drama. By D. S. Preston. 103 pp. 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


TANGLED Lives. By “‘ Theron.” 
George W. Ogilvie. 1887. 


An Historical 
New York and Lon- 


209 pp. 25 cents. Chicago: 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers cf THz WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 





A quarter or half lemon set firmly in a small 
shallow support and renewed from time to time 
will be found to remove the finish from new 
pens and to clean dried ink from old pens 
quickly and thoroughly. 

A small sponge in a shallow glass sponge cup 
is a great convenience upon any desk for seal- 
ing, wetting stamps, etc. 

Esterbrook & Co.’s “double-line ruling pen” 
is a time-saving device if at hand in an extra 
holder. 


Workers at home who have aching backs 
and but one writing desk, and that a low one, 
will find great relief from writing in a standing 
position (if a recess is out of the question), if 
only for fifteen minutes. My standing desk 
is a broad mantel shelf. B. G. As 


I use an ordinary solid leaf dictionary holder 
to hold copy, manuscript, books, or what not. 
For me its adjustability is the help. An edged 
wooden shelf, fifteen inches square, fitted on 
where the sliding rod joins the legs, holds a big 
pile of writers’ consultation truck. I sit with 
my right side to the desk and the holder fits 
every time. W. P. Phelon, M. D. 

Every literary worker knows the advantage, 
or the want of it, in a feasible system for index- 
ing his “scraps,” together with the matter 
contained in his library. The following plan is 
given as a very simple and concise one: First, 
number or letter on the back all books in the 
library containing matter that the owner wishes 
to index. Then take large commercial enve- 
lopes and write in a bold hand upon the out- 
side of them the subjects on which matter is 
indexed, as “* CONSCIENCE,” “SUCCESS,” etc. 
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Within the envelopes all clippings referring to 
these subjects may be placed. Upon the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope may be 
indicated in fractional form the volume and 
page where some subject is treated. For 
example: Envelope on “Judgment” marked 
a or B-125, volume “B,” 
page 125, that theme is treated. A drawer of 
the writing table can be easily spaced for 
the envelopes, each space containing all the 
envelopes with subjects beginning with same 
letter. This system, involving very little labor 
and bringing all scraps and references on the 
same subject together, is at least very 
convenient. “ PHONETIC.” 


shows that in 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 


Reminiscences OF Horace Greecey. Joel Benton. Cos- 
mopolitan for July. 

My First Novet. E. P. Roe. Cosmofolitan for July. 

UnpusuisHep Letters or THACKERAY. With Fac-Similes. 
Scribner's Magazine for August. 

REALISM AND THE ART OF FICTION. 
ner’s Magazine for August. 

Tue Trutw Asout Ovrpa. 
Magazine for August. 

Tue Decuine AND FALL OF THE Press. 
North American Review for July. 

TRIALS OF AN AUTHOR. Boston Journal for July 9. 

W. Crarkx Russet, at Home. Detroit Free Press for 
July 2. 

Harriet BeecHer Stowe INTERVIEWED. 
Chicago Herald fo: July 3. 

WASHINGTON SHORTHAND WRITERS. 
Augusta Chronicle for July 1. 

CERTAIN TENDENCIES IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 
W. Gilder. New Princeton Review for July. 

Mrs. SouTHworTH AT Home. York World for 
July 10. 

Mr. Howe tts on REALISM. 
Tribune for July 10. 

Tue JourRNALIST AND JOURNALISM. 
Address to Nebraska Editors. 
Salt Lake Tribune for July 10. 

Mempuis AVALANCHE. Memorial Number. 

Louisa M. Atcott’s Home. 
July 13. 

GeneraL Lew WALLAcE INTERVIEWED. 
Chronicle for July 11. 

WitiiaMm Cossett’s “ Porcurtne.”’ 
delphia News for July 15. 


Arlo Bates. Scrid- 


Edgar Fawcett. Lippincott’s 


Dion Boucicault 


New York Star, 
Frank S. Carpenter. 
Richard 
New 
York 


Interview. New 


Judge C. C. Goodwin’s 
Omaha Republican for July 9. 


July ro. 


Boston Advertiser for 
Augusta (Ga.) 


“* Bystander.” PAila- 


Orance Jupp INTERVIEWED. Denver 
July 12. 

Apvice To Woucp-Be Reporters. “ Bystander.” Philade/- 
phia News for July 12. 

Literary Hartrorp. Hartford Telegram for July 14. 

RunninG A War Paperin Mempuis. /ndianafpolis News 
for July 9. 

Mrs. Rose Hartwick THoRPE. 
for July 17. 

Ouxn10o-Born JOURNALISTS. 
17. 

Puitie BourKe Marston. 
Leader for July 17. 

WitutaM F. Poore. Chicago Inter-Ocean for July 16. 

Mary Mapes Dopce. Alice Wellington Rollins. Mew 
York Mail and Express, San Francisco Examiner, for July 9. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, St. Louis Republican, Detroit Tribune 
for July ro. 

MaGazine Manuscripts. St. Louis Republican for July to. 

GeorGe ALFRED Townsend AT Home. J. H. Beadle. 
Utica Observer for July 9. 

Tue Gem or THE Prarrie (Chicago, 1844-1852). 
Tribune for July to. 

Our Funny Men. 
Advertiser for July 9. 

ADVENTURES OF A CORRESPONDENT. 
adelphia News for July 9. 

PersONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHARLES Reape. E. H 
House. Atlantic Monthly for August. 

Tue Spect or Russtan WRiTERs. 
ton. Atlantic Monthly for August. 

Aspout AuTHors. (Hood, Jerrold and Thackeray). “C 
A. P.”’ Cleveland Plain Dealer tor July 3. 

Tue AssociaTeD Press. Pittsburg Dispatch. 
in Louisville Courier-Journal for July 3. 

SaMvEL MINTURN Peck. Ella A. Giles. 
for July 2. 

LITERARY PHILADELPHIA. 
for June 21. 


Republican for 


Jew Orleans Picayune 
Columbus (O.) Capital for July 


Sarah K. Bolton. Cleveland 


Chicago 
“W.L.R.” New York Commercial 


“ Bystander.”” PAi/- 


Harriet Waters Pres- 


Reprinted 
Chicago Times 


“J. W. KL.” Chicago Tribune 





- 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

The special prize of $300 offered last Sep- 
tember by Bacheller & Co., for the best short 
story, has been awarded to F. R. Burton, whose 
story, entitled “Smith’s Bell,” was adjudged to 
surpass the others in originality of conception, 
skill in development, and literary finish in the 
style of narration. The competitors for the 
prize included nearly all the best story writers 
in the profession. The prize story will be 
printed August 7. 

A portrait of Dr. Mark Hopkins will appear 
in the August Book Buyer. 


A California novel by Lew Vanderpoole will 
open Lippincott’s Magazine next month. Mr. 
Vanderpoole is also writing a story of Egyptian 
life, with an intensely dramatic plot, which 
Ticknor & Co. are likely to publish. 





